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aie familiar Miscellany, from whichreligiousand silihi siisitacsiveonctotuds.9 containsa varietyof orighhalandssleeced Articles: com vrehending Literature, Critielam, Men and Mahneee, 
amusement, Elegant Extracts, Poetry, Anecdotes, Biography, Meteorology, the Drama, ArtsandSciences, Wit and Satire, Fashions, Natural History, &c.&c. forming a handsome 
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WEST INDIA SLAVERY, AND EAST INDIA SUGAR. 
——— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

912,—Many people will not adopt the East India sugar asa 
gubdstitute for that produced by slave-labour, merely on ac- 
qvunt of its peculiurity of flavour. If they will make use 
of the following simple recipe, they will be deprived of their 
only*reason for lending their support to such a coer of 
@avery: 

Twelve pounds of East fndia sugar, and the whites of 
twelve eggs, beat up in two quarts of water. Mix all well 
together, und lec it simmer for about three quarters of an 
hour. ‘In the course of that time, take it off three or four 
times and scum it. To prevent waste, the scum may be 
Dolled again, with a pint of water, for about half und hour, 
and strained through a cloth. 

The syrup which this will produce will be beautifully clear, 
and perfectly free from all peculiarity of taste. It may be 
introduced at the breakfast and tea table, and, if in glass, so 
far from being an unsightly substitute for lump sugar, is far 
more ornamental. Tea and coffee may be sweetened by it as 
effectually and pleasantly as with the best refined West India 
sugar. If our British ladies would but give the subject of 
slavery one serious thought, how much might they effect by 
their influence towards its abolition! They cannot view suf- 
fering at home without pitying and relieving it; and if by 
chance they become the cause of another's pain, how aretheir 
sensitive bosoms wounded! Yet how unthinkingly are they, 
day after day, lending all their influence to perpetuate the 
heart-sickening cruelties which are practised in the West 
Indies. How would they shudder, were they really convinced 
that ‘it is in them that slavery finds ite most effective sup- 
porters; that it fs under their thoughtless patronage, that 
those scenes of horror are acted which the press is constantly 
disclosing to us! Yet ‘such is the fact. It is the consumers, 
and the consumers alone, who keep up the system of slavery. 
It ia to them that all its iniquity is ultimately traceable. 
They are the virtual slave-holders. It is with this great com- 

ny of slave-proprietors, the consumers, at once to break up 

he ewncern, to give freedom to the slave, and to dismiss from 
employ those agents by whose remorseless hands they 
praci ise their cruelties. The inhaman crew of men-stealers, 
vé merehants, planters, overseers and drivers, are but their 
and underlings in this system of iniquity. Their wages 

raid out of the pockets of the consumers. Let not the 
tual slave-holder imagiue, that because he is ata distance 
from the scene of slavery; that because his own hand exacts 
aot the annatural labour, and inflicts not the merciless 
@ou'ge, that he is held guiltless in the sight of Him who 

t: Aes inquisition for blood.” Let him not think, that be- 
feans. he cannot hear the cry of the oppressed, that it enters 
Rot the ear of. Him who takes vengeance on the oppressor. 
Mast of us, perhaps, have sinned in ignorance, and so far alone 

We excusable; but when once alive to the consequences of 

f condtct, with these consequences are we chargeable, if 

‘we persist. Let our dear fellow countrywomen think of the 
te influence whieh they possess, and resolve whether 
inSuence shall be exercised on the side of tyranny and 

ty, or of justice and mercy. Let them remember. that 
question of slavery lies between the cunsumer and the 
Gave, Let them consider that the money whielt is expended 





in the purchase of the productions of slavery, is the price of 
blood,—is expended in paying the wages of iniquity. Let 
them then exert their domestic, their rightful influence, and 
forbid the “ accursed thing” to appear on their tables, or to 
enter their houses, and they will soon wipe from our land 
that foul stain which has so long defuced it. 

Oswestry, Dec. 7, 1825, 

RLS PELTED EID 
AN OUTLINE CF THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION AT 
NEW LANARK. 
BY eet DALE OWEN. 


cs. 
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The author of this valuable and entertaining work is 
the son of the well known Mr. Owen, of New Lanark. 
It hus been most earnestly recommended to our attention by 
several very judicious and experienced friends, who coin- 
cide with us in opinion respecting the merits and practical 
utility of this little treatise. Education is now the order 
of the day amongst all classes of the community ; antl it 
has become more than ever an object of the greatest im- 
portance to the nation at large, and to each individual, 
that every experiment which has been made, or is now 
in progress, with a view to the moral and intellectual im- 
provement of society, should be submitted to the strictest 
scrutiny, in order that the best system may in the end be 
universally adopted. The pamphlet of Mr. Robert Dale 
Owen (the whole of which, with the exception of one 
chapter, it is our intention to insert in the Kaleidoscope ) 
is written with great ease and simplicity. As its title 
imports, it is confined to practical education. The writer 
does not at all enter upon metaphysical or - political 
points, and his pamphlet will be relished by those who 
have no taste for the less familiar disquisitions which the 
writer's father has given to the world, in ilustration of what 
he terms his new view of society. The mind of the public 
is very much divided upon the merits or practienbility of 
thoge views; but little or no diversity of opinion can pre- 
vail respecting facts and suggestions of such importance 
as those which are communicated by the writer of the 
wotk,; which we now proceed to transcribe without further 
preamble.—E£dit. Kal. 


OUTLINE, &c. 

It will be proper, before proceeding to details, to state 
the general principles by which these schools are regu- 
lated. 

The children are governed, not by severity, but by 
kindness ; and excited, not by distinctions, but by creating 
in them a wish to learn what they are to be taught. 

All rewards and punishments whatever, except such as 
Nature herself has provided, and which it is, fortunately, 
impossible, under any system, to do away with, are sedu- 
Jously excluded, as being equally unjust in themselves, 
and prejudicial in their effects. 

Unjust—as, on the one hand, loading those individuals 
with supposed advantages and distinctions whom Pro- 
vidence, either in the formation of their talents and dis- 
positions, or inthe ‘cliaracter of their parents and associ- 
ates, seems already to have favotired; and, on the other, 
as inflicting further pain on those whom less fortunate, or 
less favourable circumstances, have already formed into 
weak, vicious, or ignorant,—er in other werds, into up- 
happy beings 
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And prejudicial—in rendering a strong, bold character, 
either proud and overbearing, or vindictive and deceitful 5 
or in instilling into the young mind, if more timid and Jee 
decided, eithet an overweening opinion of its own abilities 
and enJowments, or a dispiriting idea of its own incortpe- 
tency—such an idea as creates a sullen, hopeless despan- 
dency, and destroys that elasticity of spirit from whenes 
many of our best actions proceed, but which is lost asveos 
as the individual feels. himself sunk, mentally or moraHy,, 
below his companions, disyraced by punishment, ané& 
treated with neglect or contempt by those around him, 

It may be a question, which of these two motives, re- 
ward or punishment, i8, in its ultimate effects upofi' the 
human character, the more prejudicial, and produces’ the 
greater unhappiness; the one in generating pride, vanity, 
inordinate ambition, and all their concomitant irrational 
and injurious feelings and passions; or the other in de- 
basing the character, and destroying the energies of the 
individual. And, in this view, the advocates for such’ 
system might, perhaps, with some plausibility, support its 
justice, by arguing, **that the apparent ativantages and 
distinctions bestowed on already favoured individuals, 
often cause chem more unhappiness and dissatisfaction 
than all the mortifications and disappointments pf their 
seemingly less fortunate companions; and thus tend to 
equalize the amount of positive advantages acquired by 
each.” But surely such an argument is but a poor de 
fence of the system. It is only supporting its justice at 
the expense of its expediency. 

We have said, that all rewards and punishments were 
excluded from these schools, except those which’ nature 
herself has established. By natural rewards and punish- 
ments, we mean the necessary consequences, immediate abd 
remote, which result from any action. 

If happiness be our ** being’s end and aim,” and if that 
which promotes the great’ end of our being be right, and 
that which has a contrary tendency be wrong,—then have 
we obtained a simpleand intelligible definition of right and 
wrong. Itis this: ‘* Whatever, in its ultimate conse. 
quences, increases the happiness of the community, is right: 
and whatever, on the other hand, tends to diminish that 
happiness, is wrong.” A proposition, at once clear in it- 
self, and encouraging in its application ; and one which 
will scarcely be rejected but by those who are unaceustomed 
to take a comprehensive view of any subject, or whose 
minds, misled and confused, perhaps by words withaut 
meaning, mistake the means for the end, and give to these 
means an importance which is due to them only in as far 
as they conduce to the end itself, the great object of all ove. 
pursuits, and the seeret maiispring of all our actions. 

Every action whatever must, on this principle, be fo} 
lowed by its natural reward and punishment; and a clear 
knowledge and distinct conviction of the necessary conse- 
quences of any particular line of conduct,’ is all chat is 
necessary, however sceptical some may be on this point, 
to direct the chiki in the way he should go; provided 
common justiee be done to him in regard to the other cir- 
cufmstances which surround him in infaney and child- 
hood. We must carefully impress on his mind, how iné- 
mately. connected his own happiness is with that of the 
community. And the task is by ho means difficult. “ 
ture; after shie first impecssion; hag alutost rendered it; a 
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rinecure. She will herself confirm the impression, and 
fix it indelibly on the youthful mind. Her rewards wil 
confer increasing pleasure, and yet create neither pride 
nor envy. Her punishments will prove ever watchful 
monitors; but they wil! neither dispirit nor discourage. 
Man isa social being. The pleasures resulting trom the 
exercise of sincerity and of kindness, of an oblizing 
generous disposition, of modesty and of charity, will 
form, in his mind, such a striking and ever-present con- 
trast to the consequences of hypocrisy and ill-nature, of a 
disobliying, selfish temper, and of a proud, intemperate, 
intolerant spirit, that he will be induced to consider the 
conduct of that individual as little short of insanity, who 
would hesitate, in any one instance, which course to pur- 
sue. He would expect, what appeared to him so self-evi- 
dent, to bg sv to every one else; and feeling himself so 
irresistibly impelled in the course he followed, and de- 
riving from it, daily and hourly, new gratification, he 
must be at a loss to conceive what could have blinced the 
eyes, and perverted the unders‘anding, of one who was 
pursuing, with the greatest difficulty and danger to him- 
self, an opposite course, pregnant with mortification in its 
progress, and disappointment in its issue; employing all 
his powers to increase his own misery, and throwing from 
him true. genuine happiness, to grasp for the hundredth 
time, sone momentary gratification, if that deserve the 
name, which he knew by experience would but leave him 
more dissatisfied and miserable thaa it found him. 

And his surprise would be very natural, if he were not 
furnished with the clew, which can alone unravel what ap- 

ars 80 palpably inconsistent with the first dictates of 

uman nature. ‘That clew would enable hin to trace the 
origin of sh inconsistency to the system of education at 
present pursued, generally speaking, over the world. Ar- 
tificial rewards and punishments are introduced ; and the 
child's nitions of myht and wrong are sv confused by the 
substi(ution of these, for the natural consequences resulting 
Srom his co. duct,—his mind is, in most cases, 60 thoroughly 
imbued with the uacharitable notion, that whatever he 
has been tanyht to consider wrong, deserves immediate pu- 
nishment; and that le himself 1s treated unjustly unless 
rewarded for what he believes to be right ;—that it were 
next to a mitacle, if his mind did not become more or less 
irrational : or if he chose a course, which, otherwise, would 
have appeared tuo selt-evidently beneficial to be rejected. 

The principles that regulate the instruction at New 
Lanark preclude any such ideas. A child who acts im- 
properly, 1 nor considered an object of blame, but of pity. 
His instructors are aware, that a practical knowledge of 
the effects of his conduct is all that is required in order 
to induce hin to change it. And this knowledge they 
endeavour to vive him. They show him the intimate, 
inseparshle, and immediate connexion of his own happi- 
ness, withtiat of those around him; a principle which, 
to an unviased mind, requires only a fair statement to 
make it evidept, end the practical observance of which 
confers too mich pleasure to be abandoned for a less 
generous or more scliish course. Pigalle ’ 

In cases where admonition is necessary, it is given in 
the spirit of kindness and of charity, as from the more 
experience.| to the less experienced, The former, having 
been taut wherein true sclf-interest consists, are aware, 
that bad the individual who has just been acting impro- 
perly, bad the knowledge and the power given him to 
form his character, he would, to a certainty, have excl aded 
irom its composition such feelings as those in which his 
offence originated ¢-because that knowledge would have in- 
formed nin, that these were only calculated to duninish 
his own happiness. ‘The presence of those feelings would 
constitute the surest proof, that the knowledge and the 
power had been denied hin. . 

Such, atleast, would be the inference we should deduce 
from similar conduct in any parallel case. Let us suppose 
a traveller anxious to reach the end of his journey. He is 
young and inexperienced, and perfectly unacquainted with 
the couniry through which he 1s to pass. Two roads are 
before hy: the one is smooth and pleasant, affording, at 
every turn, some new and animating prospect; it leads di- 
rectly to his object; if be follow it, he will every where Meet 
with agreeable and intelligent companions, all travelling in 
the same direction, and pe at to give him every infor. 
ination and assistance. ‘The other, though at first not unin- 
viting, soon becomes dangerousand rugged, leading through 
a bleak, waste country, the prospect on every side dismal and 
discouraging ; be who pursues it, will be continually beset 
by thieves and assassins ; he must be prepared, in every in- 
dividual be meets, to discover a rival or an enemy 3 all his 
feilow.travellers will conceive it to be their interest to mis- 
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disagreeable as it is, gradually changes its direction : it will 
lead the unfortunate traveller, if indeed he survive its 

rils and hardships, farther and farther trom the objeet of 

is destination, and will at last probably conduct hia into 
a strange, barbarous country, where he will sit down in 
dospair, fatigued and harrassed, dissatisfied with himself, 
displeased with his fellow-creatures,. disgusted with his 
journey, and equally afraid and uowilling either to pro- 
ceed or to return. 

(To be continued.) 
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FIRE AT MIRAMICHI. 
—_ 
TO THE BRITISH NATION. 


The General Report and Humble Appeal of the Central Committee, 
tn Fredericton, appointed under his Kxe-llency the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Major-General Sir Howard Douglas, Bart. K.C.B. &c. 
to inquire into, and relieve the immediate wants and necessities 
of the sufferers by the late Fires in New Brunswick. 

We, the undersigned, having been appointed a Com- 
mittee, to devise means for the relicf of those who have 
suffered in Fredericton from the effects of the late lament- 
able conflagration, deem it a duty which we owe to them, 
as well us to others involycd in the same distress, to en- 
deavour, through you, to excite the compassion, and to 
call forth in their behalf the liberality of the British na- 
tion. This province has hitherto, in gencral, been ex- 
empted in a remarkable manner from visitations of an 
awful nature, until during the course of a few weeks past, 
we have been destined to feel the destructive ravages of 
tire; in nv common degree. On the 19th of last month, 
the Government House, in the immediate vicinity of this 
town, accidentally caught fire, and, in spite of every effort 
to save it, Was in a short time, with the exception of a 
small part of the building, consumed. On the 7th of 
October a fire was discovered on the premises of the Com- 
missioner for Crown Lands and Forests, about a mile from 
town; this drew out the fire-engines, the troops of the 
garrison, and the greater part of the inhabitants, leaving 
tew in the town, but women and children, and the least 
efficient part of the population. Whilst in this defenceless 
state, a fire most unfortunately broke out in town; when 
this was reported, as many as possibly could, made haste 
to reach town, but from the fatigue and exhaustion they 
had ponies undergone, (the weather then being in- 
tensely and unseas»nably hot, and the wind blowing with 
great violence,) they were tor a tong time unable to etop 
the progress of the flames. The devouring element raged 
with great fury until near nine o'clock at night, when it 
was, through the persevering effurts of the inhabitants 
and military, aided by the blessing of God, finally check- 
ed. Forty-one dwelling-houses, with their outhouses, be- 
sides stores, (ixeing about onc-third of the whole town,) 
have been dzstroyed in Fredericton, in all eighty build- 
ings. But this calamity, dreadful as it is, can scarcely be 
compared with what we have to relate of other parts of the 
province. On the river Oromocto, about twenty-five miles 
from this place, fifteen houses were destroyed on the same 
evening, three children burnt to death, two others and the 
mother much burnt, and the father missing ; and also, on 
the suine ill-fated night, the town of Newcastle, about 
120 miles disiant on the Miramichi river, with many of 
the surrounding settlements, were visited by one of the 
most tremendous hurricanes and conflagrations ever wit- 
nessed in any part of the world, and which resembled 
more the immediate interposition of the hand of the Al- 
mighty than the rage of the ts in an 'y state 
of convu'sion. But we cannot do better than annex hereto 
their own heart-rending narrative. The most deplorable 
part of the calamity, as you will perccive, is the unpre- 
cedented loss of human lives attending it, thus leaving 
manv surviving sufferers, not only destitute of every means 
of relief, but in a state of mental distress, grief, and an- 
guish, beyond the power of language to describe. In order 
to afford immediate aid to the suffercrs in Fredericton and 
its vicinity, his Excellency Sir Howard Douglas convened 
a meeting of the inhabitants on the 8th instant, and after 
having, in an eloquent and appropriate speech, explained 
the best means to be adopted for that purpose, a Com- 
mittee was formed, and subscriptions entered into. At 
the head of the list his Excellency placed £200 from his 
jesty’s revenue, and a donation from himself, which, 
with his other subscriptions, amount to the sum of £110. 
It is with heartfelt gratitude that the Committee acknow- 
ledge the very liberal sums which have thus been procured ; 
and, in an especial manner, we feel ourselves bound to re- 
turn sincere thanks to the Mayor, Corporation, and inhabi- 








Jead and perplex him ;_for they know that the inns are few, 
aod enall oil ill supplied, and that every additional com. 
panion lessens the chance of adequate accommodation for 
themsclves : this road, too, dangerous and difficult, and 


tanis of St. John, for their prompt end_great generosity. 
By the means thus providentially put into our hands, we 





degree, the immediate wants of the most necessitous ig 
Fredericton ; but we still feel ourselves unable to repair thy 
losses of our fellow-subjects labouring under so great 4 
misfortune, in the manner that we could wish, withoy 
that assistance from the mother country, which, from the 
well-known benevolence of the British nation, we conf. 
dently anticipate. We hope to be pardoned in putting 
you in mind, that this country, when a wilderness, wa 
settled by those who abandoned all that was dear to may 
in this life, rather than forfeit allegiance to their Sov, 
reign, and attachment to his Government. These firg 
settlers had difficulties to struggle with of which none cay 
form an adequate conception except those who experienced 
them. But by perseverance these difficulties were sur 
mounted, and the province has continued to advance iy 
prosperity to a degree not surpassed by any of his Ms 
qesty's foreign possessions, until checked by the late me. 
ancholy events; as a proof of which we beg leave to men. 
tion, that no less a sum than £200,000 was puid to the 
Trezsury of Great Britain last year, from the commerce of 
this province. Although we have deemed it our duty t 
state these facts, we are certain that nothing is required 
call forth the liberality of the British nation but a wel 
authenticated tale of woe. It has ever been the glory ¢ 
that country to alleviate human misery in all its variow 
forins, by every means within the reach of human power, 
When we call to remembrance, that in the diffusion of 
this charity the distinction of stranger and foreigner ha 
been sunk, in that of man, and that even the natives ofa 
country long hostile, when cast us exiles upon the shores 
of Britain, in the shock occasioned by a great revolution, 
found an asylum and a home, we indulge the hope tha 
the sufferings of a people, whose glory it is to form a part 
of that empire, derived from the same origin, speaking 
the same language, subject to the same laws and form d 
government, blessed with the same Divine religion, and 
ielding to none in loyalty to the august and graciow 
rince at present on the throne, will not, in this day d 
deep distress, plead in vain. The total loss, as near as bu 
yet been ascertained, is not short of £300,000, 
G. Shore, of his Majesty’s Council. 
T. Baillie, of his Majesty's Council. 
G. Best, Archdeacon of the Province, and Rector 
Fredericton. 
J. Somerville, A.M. President of the College of Nes 
Brunswick. 
E, W. Miller, High Sheriff. 
W. J. Bedell, Justice of the Peace. 
W. ‘Vaylor, Coroner. 
H. G. Clopper, Clerk of the Peace. 
Fredericton (New Brunswick) 25th Oct. 1825, 



























The Traveller. 


LETTERS FROM THE CONTINENT,—(No. IL) 


(From the Leeds Mercury.) 
e ——_e-- 
THE VALLEY OF THE RHINE—FORTIFICATIONS Of 

COBLENTZ—PRUSSIAN AND AUSTRIAN TROOPS. 

ie 

Dearn—— Frankfort on the Mayne, Sept. 5, 1825. 

The first view I obtained of the valley of the Rhine'ws 
from the Aix-la-Chapelle road, about three miles fros 
Cologne. J had taken a nap after dinner, in the elegas 
and well served Prussian diligence, which runs betwee 
those towns, in order to beguile the journey over a dul 
road on a hot day ; and, being roused by the stopping d 
the vehicle on the brow of a hill, [ suddenly beheld th 
wide valley of the Rhine spreading to a great extento 
either hanil, spotted with towns, bordered in the distana 
by a line of blue hills, and all smiling in fertility and 
beauty. ** Voila la Valice du Rhin!" escaped me inw 
luntarily, and I jumped out of the diligence to obtains 
better view of the scene so celebrated for its natural bese 





ties, and rendered so interesting by the historical eventsd 


which it has been the theatre, from the times of Cesar at 


Germanicus to the present day. The river itself is nd 
seen from this point, nor is the valley near Col 


? ogne atal 
romantic: nevertheless it was the valley of the Rhine, # 
[ was entering it; and, moreover, I immediately discern 


in the distance, the Seven Mountains, hallowed not mot 
by their real beauty, than by the muse of that pilgti 
Cnilde, who bas now for ever terminated his pilgrimag 
These remarkable hills appear, at the distance of a 


leagues, much like the Malvern Hills when seen from ¢ 


neighbourhood of Glouccster—an isolated group of pe 
mountains ; but, when seen near, they are incomparabl) 
more beautiful. ‘Ihe Rhine at Cologne, and indeed 





bave had the satisfaction of being able to relieve, io sonie 
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tiful stream, 
width, deep, strony, al 
had never before seen In rivers, 
its Alpine origin, a light green, 


from twelve to fourteen hundred feet in 
and, if not clear, having a colour I 
i and which it derives from 
which gives to the eye an 
rance of great freshness. Its banks begin to assume 
eat at ian. sixteen miles above Cologne, and from 
that place to Mayence I traced them under circumstances 
the most favourable—in an agreeable conveyance, with 
brilliant weather, and with the excellent work of M. 
Schreiber, historiographer to the Grand Duke of Baden, 
for my guide. 
About a league above Bonn, the Seven Mountains are 
seen to the greatest advantage. They stand so as to form 
a vast amphitheatre on the opposite side of the Rhine; 
the two ends of the semicircle which rest on the river are 
hills, which spring up almost perpendicularly trom 
the water, and one of which has its shattered head crown 
by the ruins of an ancient castle. The other hills, which 
retire from the river, increase 1n elevation, and the mest 
lofty is not less than from eighteen to nineteen bundred 
feet: they are clothed with rich wood from the bottom to 
the summit, and three or four of them have ruined castles 
on their peaks. At their foot, and sloping to the brink of 
the Rhine, are vineyards, gardens, and fields. The ap- 
ance of the whole is highly beaut ful and romantic. 
he nearcst ard boldest of these mountains is celebrated 
by Lord Byron in a stanza worthy of the scene 
The castled crag of Drachenfels 
Frowns o'er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine; 
And hills all rich with blossomed trees, 
And fields which promise corn and wine, 
And scattered cities crowning these, 
Whose far white walls along then shine, 
Have strewed 2, scene which I should see 
With double joy, wert thou with me!” 
Between Bonn and Audernach the valley becomes nar- 
. gower, the hills more numerous and abrubt, and the glens 
which run up amongst them equally wild and luxuriant. 
An excellent road constructed alung.the banks of the river 
affords constant opportunities of seeing it to the utmost 
advan The Rhine in this part sweeps majestically, 
but not with abrupt windings, through the valley, and 
several woody islands, some of them adorned with man- 
sions, divide its stream, the surface of which is also enli- 
vened by the white sails of the vessels ascending and de- 
ecending. Many of the holdest rocks on either s de of the 
river bear the gray ruins of ancient towers—the former 


ed | my journey, 


and which has been formed at great 
hear at every step, in every variet of tone and manner 5 
‘concile or at all comprehend what you hear: he is praised 
town and countries; as the builder of noble bridges, the 
demerits ; but, judging simply from-what I have seen in 
in creating. But, to return from this uni 
nearly ripe for the husbandman : in some places the vine 
whole. this journey is one of the most interesting that can 
tions as well as to your curiosity, and equally supplying 
right angle from east to west ; the hills recede, the stream 
gentle slope from the water to the woody heights, covered 
is produced (for Hockheim, the source of old hock, though 
the culture of the vine, being 
both sheltered and sunny. 
stud the hills, you nray conceive 
that my third day’s jour 





seats of feudal grandeur and rapacious tyranny. At pre- 
sent they are thickly beset with wood, which here:covers 
the summit of every hill, whilst the lower parts ure culti- 
yated as vineyards, and are far less beautiful. Indced, I 
have not hitherto seen any vineyard much handsomer than | 
a plot of French beans, which they exactly resemble, ex- 
cept that the vine leat’ is somewhat larger—being planted 
in rows, with a strong pale supporting and rising above 
each vine plant. Nevertheless the vineyards, cf a fine 
fresh green, can scarcely be said to deform this landscape, 
the general character of which is the most lively arid varic- 
gated beauty, occasionally rising into grandeur. —* 
Above Coblentz (of whicl: town more by and by) and 
from that place to Bingen, the scenery is of a very different 
kind. Here the hills approach each other much more 
pearly, and hem in the river; they are also loftier, more 
craggy and precipitous, and continually alter their course, 
forcing the Rhine to make very frequent and abrupt wind- 
ings, and often seeming to close up the passage at cac 
end of the valley, so that the traveller might imagine he 
saw a fine lake rather than a running stream. ‘So bol 
and lofty, indced, are the walls of rock which tower above 
either bank, that the river may be said to run through a 
vast cavern of zig zag form; and, when they recede from 
each other more than usual, the waters spread themselves 
into a magnificent sheet, the borders of which are invari- 
ably decked with gardens, orchards, fields, and villages, as 
luxuriant and charming as the guardian crags are stern and 
rade. The hill tops are in some parts richly covered with 
wood, from the bosom of which arise the picturesque re- 
mains of ancient towers; but, in the greater part of the 
pny Sov Coblentz to Bingen, the scenery is of a wilder 
and harsher kind, and the ruined castles, which are so 
abundant that you see one or two at every turn of the river, 
stand upon the naked peaks where ey were originally 
planted—emblems of the cheerless pride, the ambition, 
and the ruin of their founders and occupants Convents 
are also frequently seen both on the hills and in the valleys, 
‘ now no longer tenanted by devotecs, but several of them 
used as hotels, the monasteries having been almost univer- 
sally suppressed by Napoleon. To the same extraordin 


id | works, the strongest in the world. 


bank of the Rhine, 

cost, having been cut in many places through a's 
I have travelled with his soldiers an his enemies, and con- 
| versed with his partisans, as well as the ecclesiastics whom 
with enthusiasm, and condemned with rancour; you hear 
of him as the plunderer of churches and museums, the 
| former of useful roads, the puritier of wretched institutions, 
i the renovater of decayed commerce and power. It may 
my impression is, that the former preponde- 
has done as much good in destroying as 
sion, I must add, as an important and all-pervading fea- 
ture of the Rhine scenery, that in every part of the banks, 
plants are cultivated where you would think there was 
scarcely room for a kid to climb, and walls are built on 
possib’y be made: the scenery is often delicious, always 
magnincent and sublime—varying almost at every step. 

materials for romantic feeling and moral reflection. 

Above Bingen the scenery again changes. The Rhine, 
expands; and throughout the Rhinegau—a district ex 
tending on the north of the river, from the Mayne, oppo- 
with vineyards, plantations, and fields, which yield to 
scarcely any district in the world for luxutiance and fer- 
actually on the Mayne, lies on the same ridge of bills and 
at a short distance ‘i the situation is 

When I add, that a profusion 
of islands, richly adorned with wood, 
and that severa 
ney, along the banks of the Rhine, 
was highly agreeable. Let me add, that, if you have tra- 
velled along T 


rocks on the edge of the river. Of Napoleon, indeed, 
‘he robbed. It requires a knowledge of his history to re- 
oppressor of the innocent, the rapacious appropriator of 
‘ be difficult to strike the balance between these merits and 
rate, and that he 

intentional digres- 

steep or level, rocky or loamy, vineyards are seen now 
the hill sides to prevent the earth from falling. On the 
furnishing continual stimulus to your historical recollec- 
which has hitherto run from south to north, here runs at a 
site Mayence, to Bingen—the hills rise in a long and 
tity. It is here that all the most valuable Rhenish wine 

rom the Rhine), and 
remarkably well adapted to 
ancient towns and pretty villages, as well 
as chateaus and villas, 

weeddale, from Kelso to Coldstream, you 


have seen the Rhinegau in miniature. 
But I promised to tell you somethin 

atown which may hereafter be more cele 
than it is at present. It is here that Prussia, assisted by 
the allies who subdued Napoleon, is constructing the 
strongest fortifications to prevent the future encroachinents 
and invasions of the French. The town is delightfully 
situated, on a peninsula formed by the confluence of the 
Rhine and the Moselle. These are boih majestic rivers, 
and they unite in a small plain which lies at the foot of 
the hill of Ehrenbreitstcin—a stupendous rock, rising per- 
Forscoperys from the Rhine, opposite the city, to the 
eight of 400 feet. It is on this rock, where a fortrers of 
considerable strength stood till it was destroyed by Napo- 
leon, that a citadel is now constructing, which will be the 
strongest in Germany, and perhaps, as far as regards the 
The hill is fortified at 


and the whole of its crest, 


about Coblentz, 
brated in history 


the bottom as well as the top, 
which is several hundred yards in extent, is covered with 
batteries and accommodations for the garrison. When 
finished, which will be at least five years hence, it will 
mount an enormous number of cannon, and the guns will 
be discharged, not from the summit (where the men would 
be in part exposed to the fire of. the enemy) but from bomb- 
proof batteries, where there are several distinct stories of 
cannon, so that the face of the battery resembles the side 
ofa man-of-war, with its successive tiers of port holes. The 
citadel is most strongly fortified at the north. east corner, 
where the hills, which rise at some distance behind Ehren- 
breitstein, approach nearest to the works ; but the roc 
stands very nearly isolated, and is almost as lofty from the 
landside asfrom the river. These fortifications have already 
cost twenty millions of Prussian crowns (about £4,000,000 
sterling) ; they may be defended by fifteen hundred men, 
and will acconmodate twelve thousand ; the barracks, the 
hospital, and the church (for the citadel contains a 
church) are all bomb-proof, and there are two inex- 





man we owe the excellent road which now runs on the 


' haustible wells of water : in the centre of the whole stands 


here divide the river. - 


the ** Donjon-keep,” which is of itself strong enough to 
check en army. All these prodigious works are distin- 
guished by architectural taste as well as military skill 5 
the buildings are faced with fine worked stone, the bomb- 
proof roots are handsome, and the external finishing would 
not disgrace & n’ ion. ‘The whole presents 
such an appearance of offensive and defensive strength, 
that not only an inexperienced person would imagine, but 
military men themselves have declared, that the citadel 
may ** laugh a siege to scorn 3 when, however, I asked 
the subaltern who showed me over the works, if the 
were impregnable, he said they were not, and that poe 
was the improvement in the system of attack, that no 
place could be considered impregnable, if besieged by an 
adequate force, except situated like Gibraltar, on rocks 
nearly insulated and inaccessible. Ehrenbreitstein, how- 
ever, is only one of the defences of Coblentz. The town 
itself is well fortified, and each of the hills that surround 
it is also crowned with works of considerable strength, 80 
as to command all the approaches. One of these, called 
the Chartreuse, was formerly celebrated for its convent of 
that order; it now bears an extensive fortification called 
Alexander of Russia; another, on an opposite lull, is 
called Francis of Austria; a third, on the same side of 
the Rhine as Ahrenbreitstein, is called Frederick Williaro 
of Prussia; and all these are absolutely elegant in their 
appearance, and situated in the midst of a country which 
one might imagine too fair to be ravaged by the desola- 
tions of war. ‘The fortifications of Coblentz, as well as 
those of Cologne and Mayence; are part of the chain of 
fortresses established by the allies in the Netherlands and 
along the Rhine, to repress the restless ambition of France 5 
they are paid for, either wholly or in part, by the ailies, 
out of the money exacted from the French at the peace. 
There are at this time in Coblentz not less than thirty 
thousand Pruss‘an troops, assembled for the purpose of 
being reviewed by the King, who is expected there ina 
few days. I saw the parade, and TI must say, that a finer 
body of men I never beheld—tall, well made, with the 
appearance of energy. handsomely accoutred, and march 
ing with uncommon firmness. The cavalry are mounted 
on horses like those of our guards—fine animals, in excel- 
lent condition, perhaps rather too light for severe duty ¢ 
and the artillery, which consists of a very large train of 
brass field-pieces, is drawn by small, fleet, and beautiful 
horses. ‘I'wo days afterwards I saw a parade of Austrian 
troops at Mayence, betore Prince Constantine of Russia ; 
the town, though belonging to Hesse Darmstadt, is yar- 
risoned by Austrians and Prussians. ‘The former seemed 
to me well-disciplined, but extremely ill looking troops,— 
little men, indifferently made, and drilled by the scvere 
discipline peculiar to the Austrians, into prim stiffness : 
they marched with the head held very fur back, the body 
as stiff as if cased in buckram, and the legs thrown forward 
with a jerking motion, so that they rather resembled auto- 
mata than men. An Austrian officer, with whom I came 
from Mayence, to this place, contessed these were indif- 
ferent looking troops, but he said they were amongst the 
smallest men in the Austrian service, and that they were old 
soldiers under exellent discipline. Prince Constantine has 
a strong family likeness to the Emperor Alexander, as & 
very plain, bluff, weather-heaten Russian can have : like 
all the Princes I have seen, he is excessively polite, bowing 
to every one that approaches orl caves him. E. 








New Weights and Measures.—On and after the Ist of 
January next, the new corn bushel will contain one quart 
and a fraction more than the present bushel, eo that a 
—s of corn will be more by one peck and a fruction, 
than the present quarter. T ‘gs difference is equal to 
£3 2s. 6). per cent. The difference in wine measure is 
greater still, being £20 per cent. for one hundred and 
twenty gallons and one gill, of the present. measure, will 
be equal to one hundred gallons only of the new imperial 
standard. The beer measure, on the contrary (for both 
the wine and beer measure are henceforth to be the samc) 
will be 133 pints /ess than the present measure in every one 
hundred gallons. All weights and measures sold after the 
1st of January, must agree with the new regulations—that is, 
the sellers of weights and measures must sell no others ; 
but parties may buy and sell by the old ones, by special 
agreement, else the new weights and measures will bind 
the parties in their contracts ; but then the old weights 
and measures must all of them be painted, or marked, 
showing the proportion they respectively bear to the new 
standards. re 

Languages.—Vrom the work of the learned Atelung, 
we find that there exists no less than 3,064 differcnt lan- 
guages in various parts of the earth. There are: of these 
—Setapeams 587; Asiatic, 987; African, 976 ; American, 
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TO THE YEAR 1825. 


—_ - 
Though veiled in clouds thy brief career, 
And thou hast frown’d on me; 
Vet may [| not, departing Yeur, 
My farewell bid to thee, 
Without a tear, a conscious sigh, 
Por all that live, hke thee, must die! 


Thou cam’‘st in trappings grim, of woe, 
A mourner for the dead; 
Upon thy cheek the hectic’s glow, 
And cypress wreathed thy head; 
Nor feast nor festal shone for thee, 
But dark was thy nativity! 


And still thy onward path has been 
Through thorny wilds and rude} 

A tangled maze, where many a scene 
Of evil, and of good, 

Have fitful marked thy swift career, 

Eventful and departing Year! 


Ain. yet I may not see thee fade 
Withuut a votive tear; 

Nor yield to cold oblivion’s shade 
Remembrance, ** passing dear,” 
When Friendship, minist’ring angel blest, 

Would charm the storm of grief to rest | 


In woe we met-—in tears we part; 
Yet ere the warning knell 

Shall whisper to the shrinking heart 
Of thine and life's furewell, 

One back ward glance, oh, let me cast, 

And fond recal the buried past ! 


To-morrow's dawn, departing Year, 
_ And, like a dream of night, 
Wit thou have closed on all things here, 
And sought thy dowaward flight; 
And with dance, and song, forgetting thea, 
Thy rival's birth all-hallowed be! 
Lieerpool. G 
THE HALF-PAY SUBALTERN. 
-— 
Mark'd yoo the man, whom all so often meet, 
Of pensive air, slow wandering through the street, 
Mis carriage easy, and his paces true, 
His form erect, his visage sad to view; 
Whoeee napless hat, aud shabby coat of gray, 
Beapeak him loud a soldier on half-pay? 
How greatly chang’d! where now's that smirking air, 
That nod, that glance, which pleas‘d the giddy fair? 
None care to know him now, his friends are fled, 
Last at the moment with his garb of red. 
The maid, that sighed, whose charms his heart had smote, 
Deserts him now, her love was for his coat: 
Porversion strange | affection thus unblest! 
Mateem the man but by the way he’s drest ' 
No martial notes of music greet his-car, 
No bugle sounds proclaim the mess-huur near; 
The mess-room gay, the svidier’s home of peace, 
Where comrades mect when cares of duty cease; 
Where pleasure dwells, and plenty’s always found, 
Order presides, and fricudship smiles around. 
No more, alas! this happy scene he knows, 
Mie prospects blighted, careless where be goes; 








In some dull room he pieks his scanty meal, 

In gloom he lives, alone, his grief to feel: 

And peace, that brightens, and all nations bless, 
To him brings noth‘ng but extreme distress. 
Sheffield, Nov. 7, 1825. 
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ADDRESS 
DELIVERED BY MISS KENNETH AT THE CLO8® OF THE LIVER- 
POOL THEATKICAL SEASON. 
plain. 

Here rest our labours—(I am wrong, I fear)— 
Here rest our pleasures, with the closing year: 
Vet e'er we part from what our care beguiles— 
The heartfelt sunshine of our patrons’ smiles— 
May I, the first, and perhaps the only time, 
Return our thanks in poor provincial rhyme. 

And if some town-bred critic, in the pit, 
Should on our country stage in judgment sit, 

He perhaps may cry, with supercilious sneer, 

* No flowers of fancy, Goths, can flourish here ; 

Stick to your cotton-bags; you all are undone 

If you dare breathe a line not brought from London f” 

Are then the Muses fixed—like parish stocks? 
No:—they may hover o'er our quays and docks,— 
Free and unfettered roam on every side, 

And dip their pinions in the Mersey’s tide. 4 
Here every object might a verse supply, 

And commerce claim the pen of poetry s 

Here might they gather metaphors and tropes, 

Where lines abound in every vessel's ropes, 

If they are tired of hacknied downy beds, 

On Upland cotton might they lay their heads: 

Seek they a stream which Hybla’s sweets surpasses ? 
Tap them a tierce of Trinidad melasses: 

If classic ground from bonds they would release, 
Tallow might soon be “‘ free,” as ancient Grease’ 
Would they in forests seek for shady ways, 

There's lots of woods upon the timber quays; 

And if the tuneful Nine would like a song, 

There might they meet with staves some five feet long. 

May Commerce, then, the mind of genius store, 
And to this favour’d port her treasures pour,— 
Diffusing wealth, well earn'’d in prosp’rous trade, 

And fostering arts beneath her peaceful shade. 

Here must I pause, or, ere | say—furewellt 
I may be hasten’d by the prompter’s bell, 

Else I would thank you, in an endless strain, 
For all your kindness—not bestow'd fn vain. 
May this establishment, the British stage, 
Long flourish on such noble patronage; 

May every season rivet more and more 

The heartfelt gratitude of all our corps; 
May Christmas bring its wonted joys to yous 
Ladies,—farewell! and gentlemen,—adieu ! 





The Investigator. 


[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. ] 





POLITICAL ECONOMY MADE EASY. 


(Continued from our last.) 
ea 

CHAP. VL—THE.PROFIT OF CAPITAL (Continugp.) 
THE CAUSES WHICH REGULATE PROFIT, WHEN THE 

DIVISIONS OF EMPLOYMENT HAVE BEEN ESTAB- 

LISHED, 2 

The aggregate profit of a community or nation, like the 
profit of an individual capitalist, cultivating and manufac- 
turing all things for himself, consists of that quantity of 
the annual p' which remains, after replacing the ca- 
pital expended in production; and, taken in the \- 
gate, the rate of profit in the nation will be determined by 
the proportion in which the quartity of: the necessaries of 
life annually produced the quantity amg, 
sumed in ting the reproduction of necessaries. Thus, 


if in raising and fabricating the necesearies of life, ten mil- 
lions of quarters of corn, and ten millions suits of clothing 
are consumed, while fifteen millions of cash are repro- 
duced, then it is evident that the aggregate surplus or 

it of the nation will be five willions of quarters and 





anillions of suits; and that, taken in the mass or ag- 
gregate, the national rate of profit will be fifty per cent. 


It is obvious, -however, that, after the divisions of em. 
ployment have been established, the particular profits gf 
each individual capitalist will be regulated by a different 
principle from that which determines the aggregate 
of the nation; for, when the capitalist confines himself tg 
one.occupation, and advances the, several different ingre. 
dients of capital, consisting of wages, material, and imple. 
ments, in order to produce a single commodity, his Lap 
must depend, not.so much upon the quantty as upon 


hundred labourers, whose wages are 200 quirters: of corm 
and 200 suits of clothing, and advances 200 quartets: a 
seed, wit 200 implements, and obtuins ‘a reproducti 

of* 1200 quarters, this quantity of corn will yield hima 
profit of fifty per cent. so long, only. as cwo quarteéts’df 
corn tay Sys for one suit of clothing and one imple. 
ment. Ashe advanced 400 quarters. for food and seed, 
600 quarters, or one half of his prodnce, will replace itd 
part of the advance, with a b eter of fifty per cent. ; and, 
as he advanced 200 suits and 200 ee cmemcecs he will als 
obtain a profit of tifty per cent. on this portion of the ad 
vance, provided the other moiety of his produce exchan 

for 300 suits and 300 implements. If clothing and irophe 
ments rose in value, and two quarters of corn ceased to'be 
equivalent to one suit and one implement, then, under the 
circumstances supposed, the’ farmer’s profit would be lets 


@than fifty’ per cent.; while, if corn rose in relation t 


clothing and implements, his profit would ‘exceed fifty per 
feent. 

In agriculture, some of the things produced are'génerally 
homogeneous with some of the things expended in produc. 
tion; and, to whatever extent this may he the'case, the 
exchangeable value of the production will have no influ. 
ence on profit. In manufactures, however, it very fre. 
quently happens that the advances and the reproduction 
are altogether heterogeneous, and that no part of the for. 
mer can be directly replaced by the latter. In these branches 
of manufacture, therefore, the profit of the capitalist must 
depend entirely upon the proportion which the value of 
the whole of the reprodaction bears to the value of the 
whole of the advance. 

In the general industry of a country, commodities will 
be Losin homogeneous to those expended ‘in 
and, therefore, the aggregate profit of the country’ will:be 
determined by the proportion between the quantity of 
duction ‘and tle quantity of expenditere which obtainsit 
‘But in the particular branches of industry, carried on'by 
individual cupitalists, the commodities produced cease'to be 
homogeneous with the commodities expended in productién, 
and therefore the capitalist must replace his advances,not by 
directly appropriating a portion of his reproduction thereto, 
but by taking his commddity to market, and exchanging 
it for the several ingredients of capital employed in earry. 
ing on his business. Hence individual: profits are 
ted, not'by the quantity, but by the value of the comme 
dities produced. 

After the divisions of employment are established; vahie 
has so important an influence in determining individual 
profit, that a correct theory of value is essentially necés- 
sary, in order to enable us to ascertain and to explain the 
causes by which profits are elevated or depressed. Profits 
can be elevated only by thost causes which raise the value 
of the reproduction, without raising, in the same propor. 
tion, the value of the advance ;. or which lower the valte 
of the advarice, without lowering, in the same proportion, 
the value of the reproduction ; and eee can be depressed 
by those causes only which lower the value of' the repro. 
‘duction, in relation to that of the advance, or raise the va- 
lue of the advance, in relation to that of the reproduction. 
Until we understand the nature and causes of value, the 

principles which ‘regulate — cannot be understood. 
he misconceptions which have prevailed upon the funda- 
mental question of value are at the bottom of the obscurity 
and error in which the doctrine of profit has been hitherto 
involved. _ 

It will be remembered, that when considering’ ‘the 
causes which regulate value, it was demonstrated that 
when egual capitals are employed for equal times, the 
results (including under the term both the finishéed-article 
and the residue of the capital) are of equal value in ex. 
change. On this aches: 3 ‘the causes which ‘regulate in- 
dividual profits may be clearly and satisfactorily explained. 
~ Let us assume that a farmer: employs’ one hundre 
labourers, whose wages are 200 quarters of corn and 
suits of clothing; that, in addition to these wages,. he 
advances 200 implements and 200 quarters as seed, 
that with three-fourths of this expenditure he raises 7. 





uarters of corn, and with other fourth a tity, of 
oo material equivalent to 2 quarters ; andiet Hog Me 
sume further, @ manufacturer employs one hundred 


labourers, whose wages are 200 quarters and 200 guiis; 













value of this commodity. Thus, if a farmer employ ons ff 
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that, in addition to those wages, he advances 200 imple- 
ments, with a portion of raw material equivalent to 200 
uarters; and that with one half of this expenditure he 
abricates 500 suits of clothing, and with the other half 
500 implements. 
In this case the farmer’s produce, consisting of 750 
quarters of corn, and of raw material equivalent to 250 
quarters, will be in equal productive cost, and. therefore, 
in value, co the manufacturer's fabrics’, consisting of 500 
suits of clothing, and 500 implements. Consequently, 
250 quarters of corn, with raw material equivalent to 250° 
warters. which constitute one-half of the farmer's pro- 
uce, Will exchange for 250 suits of clothing,’ and 250 im- 
lements, which constitute one-half of the manufacturer’s 
fabrics; and when the exchange is effected, the capital of 
each will be replaced with a protit of twenty-five per cent. 
For the tarmer who had -advanced 400 quarters, with 200 
suits-and 200 implements, will have 500 quarters, with 
250 suits, and 250 inplements; while the manufacturer, 
who had advanced 200 quarters, 200 material, 200 suits, 
and 200 ijplements. will be in possession of 250 each of 
these ingredients of capital. 
If there were a passion for saving the whole of the 
profit thus’ cr-ated, and for converting it into~capital; if 
jon increased with the same rapidity as capital, 

so as to preserve the same proportion between the two; 
and if new lands of the same degree of fertility could be 
tesorted to, the population, capital, and wealth, would 
double every four years, and all the additional commodities 
annually produced would exchange according to their 
productive cost, and consequently the rate of profit would 
continue to be twenty five per cent. 
But ‘a passion for converting the whole surplus produce 
of industry into. capital was never known to exist; if it 
were to exist, while profits were at twenty-five per cent., 
population could not be made to increase with the same 
rapidity.as capital; and, if both population and capital 


were to double every four years, the necessary supplies ft 


of fertile land, even for a moderate period of time, could 
be obtained only in the back settlenientsof America, or 


in the unappropriated regions of Australia. It is manifest, T 


therefore, that a cise, in which the whole surplus is applied 
es capital, can never have any real existence. To arrive 
at correct conclusions, we must reason from cases and 
py gel analozous to those which, in the real business 
of life, are found actually to occur. 

£o be‘continued.) 
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GHristmas BMecreations. 








rena aa acc 
Why's Job like one o” the present company ? 15 
Or V is like your supper ?—as I can. : . 16 
Your father like 10 every thiny you see ? 17 
Or why a murder'd bruin’s like a man 
Whi has not used a razor for a-week ? 18 
Or ‘canst thou tell me whiskey's ame im Greek ? 
What name in Scripture would bring to your mind 
A jolly well-ted coachman at his post ! ? 19 
The jewels in Sutan’s crown of what kind ? 20 
What letter in the alphabet drinks most ? 21 
Why are philosophers like men stone blind ? 22 
The king in bed like to a butter'’d toast ? 23 
A dead man like a race-ground? (24) “Or which tree 
In all creation is the most like me!!! ? 25 


If you invite your dearest friend to'dine, 
‘o mark his. welcome, what would you provide’? 26 
Two dishes—(never mind about the wine, 


Or whether boil'd, or fricaseed. or tried.) 


Why does a park of deer look Hike this line ? 27 
Or-Kirkdale prison like.a healthy bride? 28 
The next isby a funny fellow, my Bill— 

Who is the first man mentioned in the Bible? 29 
Who wast that spoke, yet never told a lie ? 80 
Or how can plants be fed upon farewell ? 31 
The Devii's hke a pawnb oker—say why ? 32 
Or why a mild rebuke hke Captain Bell ? 33 
If nuts could speak, what would they likely ery ? 84 
Or why should you and I be but half’ well ? 85 


Why's two like vice ? This last I'll gratis show, 
** Because it uniformly ends in wo!” | woe !] 





RECREATION I. 


To cause a person or company to belidve that you can 
make appear to another.person, who is shut up in an ad- 
joining room (in darkness) any thing which the former 
res upon. 

_ This is a trick wpon which jugglers- set much value, as 
it produces. greut astonishment before the secret is known. 
shut up in the room adjoining that in which 
ou are stationed, is your confederate, with whom you 
ave preconcerted your signals, thus:—When he hears 
you give one knock, he knows vou mean a, two knocks b, 
&c. When this trick is- played off, the. performer gene- 
rally alarms the company by informing them, that it re- 
uires great courage to vefiture into the dark room, where 
the apparition is w appear. On this intimation there will 
probably be few «fers ; and the confederate, witl feigned 
reluctance, ventures upon the experiment. When the 





“6 VIVE LCA BAGATELLE.” 


‘Those subscribers who are in possession of the five vo- 
lumes of the ulétdoscope, or any of them, may-meet with 
a great vatiety of amusement for the youngsters during the 
Christmas vacation, by referring to the tables of contents 
uridet the various heads :—Fireside Amusements, Vive la 
Bagatelle, Christmas Gambols, Conundrums, Puzzles, 
Enigtas, &c. 

CONUNDRUMS, GOOD, BAD, AND INDIFFERENT, NEW 
AND OLD. | 
= 
(From Gerard's ietters in Rhyme.) 

Our teaders will find amongst the following whimsical 
Conundrums, a number of old. friends with new faces :— 
Why is the Caledonian canal 
Like the word critic ?—parlez, canst thou tell 
Why SNIPS like ropers?—canst thou guess at all ? 
Nor when coach-horses are infallible ? 

Why should-Bob Batt be wed to Betty Ball ? 
Or, why the mermaid like a diving bell-e? 
Tell me in what one word you'can command 
A gauger to'seize something coritraband ? 


Why isa ship upon a stormy night ae 
Like to the sweetest songstress of the grove ? 
T'o eat potato skins—why an’t.it right ? 
Why is an apple like a single glove-? 
Pray how can darkness give an owl delight? 1 
erei are potatoes like to love ? 
The letter N why like a dirt pig ? 
Or why 4-fierce engagiibant 1 a wig? f!! 


Canst thou itiform me how the letter P 


- 


GQ Aeendwe= 


La 
=O G+! 


am 


| of course, knows the word as well as yourself ; and he im- 


‘havebeen told that it is to be résolved 


successful than we have been in discovering what. the 


Y what was his namie ?.— 


federate has retired to the dark chamber, desire any of 
the company to write down on paper the name of any ob- 
ject which he may ‘wish to appear to the person in the 
other room. Suppose he fixes upon the word bec. When 
you have read the werd, burn the paper in the candle, and 
place the ashes in a mortar, and mix it up with some sand 
or mixture, which is supposed to be possessed of magic 
properties. Then take a pestle, as if to triturate the mix- 
ture, and give it two knocks against the pestle, which of 
course signifies the letter 6. Then to indicate the division 
between the first und second letter, work the. pestle round 
about, without striking it as before, then give tive knocks, 
to signity ¢c, and stir-about again; after whith, by again 
giving five knocks, signifying unother ¢, your confederate, 


mediately exclaims, - with oe pgs - fright or astonish- 
ment, that a bee has. appeared to him. e have chosen 
the word bee, because it requires but few knocks of the 
pestle; but our young’ readers will readily understand 
that any word can be communicated by the same process. 
RECHEATION II. 

Sixteen counters being disposed in two rows, to find out 
that (+) which a person has fixed upon in his mind. 
moocooooso 
qaooooyoo°o 


FRENCH PUZZLE, 
No No No No No No No'No No No 
4443244234 4 4 
We do not. know ‘the golution of this puzzle, but we 
into_a French 
word. Perhaps some of-our correspondents will be more 


word is. 
‘HISTORICAL PUZZLE. 
"Phere-never was but-one King of England crowned : 


“GENEALOGICAL PUZZLE. 





6 like a Roman tyrant—and which one ? 14 


ham, two men, with their two wives and two sons, who 
stand thus related :— 

|. * The two men are each other's fathers and sons, their 
| wives’ fathers and husbands, and their children's fathers 
,and grandfathers. The women are the children’s mothers 
and sisters; and the boys are uncles to each other; and 


| all without-the leat incest.”’ 


CHARADES. 

1. My first is admired amongst beasts, and despicable 
amongst men ; my second is one of a family, which clothes 
half the work ; my whole is generally about the persons 
of people of fashion, and yet has always a stiffness not 

aly worn off: 

2. If, ladies, ye my first require, 

I'm offspring of a stormy sire ; 

My second, on an April morn, 

Hangs pendant on the budding thorn 3 

In innocence, and beauty toe, bay 

My whole, ye fair, resembles you. 








V———— eee 


PRIVATE TUITION. 
Mr. W. JEVONS. continues to give private instrue- 
tion tn the Greek and Latin Languages, . Ancient sand 
Modern History, Geography, Belles tives, Composition, 
Elocution, Moral and Mental Philosophy, Natural Phi 
phy (iMustrated by experiments) and the Mathematics. His 
lan of instruction is particularly adapted for those pe | 
ersons who have just completed the usual course of a Schoo 
Education, and is designed to afford them that guidance and 
assistance in their literary pursuits, which are so peculiarly 
needful at that important period of lfe.—For terms and par- 
ticulars apply at the Printers’, or at No. 7, Alfred-street. 








The Beauties of Chess, 


$6 Ludimus effigiem belli” ....0000000e. VIDA. 
—__- 
SOLUTION TO GAME LXIII. 
White. Black. 








1 Castle......G—74 


5 Bishop ...E—5 
6 King ...... F—6 


1 King. .....000. H—8 
2 King .........G—8 
3 Castle ’........ F694 
4 Knight ...... R594 
5 King ....000.F—8 
6 King ....00G—8° 


7 Castle......G—74 7 King .....+00eH—8F 
& King ......G—6 8 Kither of the.Pawns 
becomes a Queen. 


9 Castle......H—74 9 King .........G—8 
10 Castle...... H—84 MATE. 

"or, 6 King .........E—8 
7 King .....E—6 7 May do what he 
8 Castle......H—84 MATE. can. 

tor, 7 King .........F+8 
8 Bishop ...D—634 8 King .....06.8 
9 King ......E—6 9 May do what be 
10 Castle......G—8 4MATE. can, 

—_ 


[ xo. B¥xXLV.] 
The white to move, and to checkmate in three moves. 


. Black. 
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There are now living in the neighbourhood of Wrex- 



















































































THE KALEIDOSCOPE 








LA NANCY. 


ARRANGED FROM DER FREISCHUTZ, BY HENRY LEMOINE, OF PARIS. 
—_— 
(FIGURE DU PANTALON.) 
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Original Criticism, Kc. - 


one, it did not become me to turn soft. So, taking a cut- 


sable slaves behind me, I told them to follow me, and that 





WANDERINGS IN SOUTH AMERICA, 


The North West of the United States, and the Antilles, in the 
Years 1812, 1816, 1820, and 1824; with original instructions 
for the perfect preservation of Birds, §¢ for Cabinets of Natural) sirred, but I could sce nothing of his head, and I judged 


History. * 
BY CHARLES WATERTON, ESQ. 





(Continued from our last.) 
a 
THE BLOW-PIPE AND ARROWS OF GUIANA. 


“ When a native of Macoushia goes “in quest of fea- 


thered game or other birds, he seldom carries his bow and 
arrows. Itis the blow-pipe he then uses. This extraor- 


dinary tube of death is, perhaps, one of the greatest natu- 


ral curiosities of Guiana. [t 15 not found in the country 

of the Macoushi. 
the south-west of them, in the wilds which extend be- 
twixt them and the Rio Negro. The reed must grow to 
an amazing length, as the part the Indians use is from 
ten to eleven feet long, and no tapering can be perceived 
in it, one end being as thick as the other. It is of a bright 
yellow colour, perfectly smovih both inside and out. It 
grows hollow ; nor is there the least appearance of a knot 
or joint throughout the whole extent. The natives call it 
Ourah. This, of itself, is too slender to answer the end 
of a blow-pipe; but there is a species of Palma, larger 
and stronger, and common in Guiana, and this the Indi- 
ans make use of as acase, in which they put the Ourah. 
It is brown, susceptible of a fine polish, and appears as if 
it had joints five or six inches from each other. It is called 
Samourah, and the pulp inside is easily extracted, by 
steeping it for a few days in water. 

* Thus the Ourah and Samourah, one within the other, 
from the blow-pipe of Guiani. .The end which is applied 
to the mouth is tied round with a small silk grass cord, to 
prevent its splitting; and tie other end, which is apt to 
strike against the ground, is secured by the seed of the 
Acuero fruit, cut horizontally through the middle, with a 
hole made in the end, througi which is put the extremity 
of the blow-pipe. It is fastened on with string on the out- 
side, and the inside is filled up with wild bees’-wax. 

*¢ The arrow is from nine to ten incheslong. It is made 
out of the leaf of a species of palin-tree, called Coucourite, 
hard and brittle, and pointed as sharp as a needle. About 

bene is poisoned. The other end is 
burnt, to make it still harder, and wild cotton is put 
round it for about an inch and a half. It requires con- 
siderable practice to put on this cotton well. It must just 
be large enough to fit the hollow of the tube, and taper off 
to nothing downwards. They tie it on with a thread of 
the silk grass, to prevent its slipping off the arrow.” 

ENCOUNTER WITH AN ENORMOUS SERPENT. 

“©On ascertaining the size of the serpent which the | 
negro had just found, I retired slowly the way I came, 
and promised four dollars to the negro who had shown it 
to me, and one to the other who had joined us. Aware 
that the day was gn the decline, and that the approach of 
night would be detrimental to the dissection, a thought 
struck me that I could take him alive. I imagined if I 
could strike him with the lance behind the head, and pin 
him to the ground, I might succeed in capturing him. 
When I told this to the negroes, they begged and entreated 
me to. let them go fora gua, and bring more force, as they 
were sure the snake would kill some of us. 

_**T had been at the siege of Troy for nine years, and 
it would not do now to carry back to Greeee, * nil decimo 
nisi dedecus anno.’ I mean, I had been in search of a 
darge serpent for years, and now having come up with 





Those Indians tell you that it grows to 


I would cut them down if they offered to fly. I smiled as 
I said this, but they shook their heads in silence, and 
seemed to have but-a bad heart of it. 

** When we got up to the place, the serpent had not 


by the folds of his body that it nust be at the farthest side 
of his den. A species of woodbine had formed a complete 
mantle over the branches of the fallen tree, almost imper- 
vious to the rain, or the rays of the sun. _ Probably he had 
resorted to this sequestered place for a length of time, as it 
bore marks of an ancicnt settlement. 

** I now took my knife, determining to cut away the 
woodbine, and break the twigs in the gentlest manner 
possible, till I could get a view of his head. One negro 
stood guard close behind me with the lance; and near 
him the other with a cutlass. The cutlass which I had 
taken from the first negro, was on the ground close by me 
in case of need. 

‘* After working in dead silence for a quarter of an hour, 
with one knee all the time on the ground, I had cleared 
away enough tu see his head. Jt appeared coming out 
betwixt the first and second coil of his body, and was flat 
on the ground. This was the very position I wished it 
to be in. 

** I rose in silence, and retreated very slowly, making a 
sign to the negroes todo the same. The dog was sitting 
at a distance in mute observance. I could now read in the 
face of the negroes, that they considered this as a very 
unpleasant affair; and they made another attempt to per- 
suade me to let them go fora gun. U smiled in a good- 
natured manner, and made a feint to cut them down with 
the weapon I had in my hand. ‘This was all the answer 
I made to their request, and they looked very uneasy. 
‘Tt must be observed, we were now about twenty yards 
from the snake’s den. I now ranged the negroes behind 
me, and told him who stood next to me, to lay hold of the 
lance the moment J struck the snake, and that the ether 
must attend my movements. It now only remained to 
take their cutlasses from them, for I was sure, if [ did not 
disarm them, they would be tempted to strike the snake 
in time of danger, and thus for ever spoil his skin, 
On taking their cutlasses from them, if I, might judge 
from their physiognomy, they seemed to consider it us a 
| most intolerable act of tyranny in me. Probably nothing 
kept them from bulting, but the consolation that I was to 
| be betwixt them and the snake. Indeed, my own heart, 
| in spite of all I could do, beat quicker.than usual; and I 
felt those sensations one has on board a merchant vessel 
in war time, when the captain orders all hands on deck to 
prepare for action, while a strange vessel is coming down 
upon us under suspicious colours. 











lass trom one of the negroes, and then ranging both the 


I had now got firm hold of his tail; and after a violent 
s'rugyle or two, he gave in, finding hinself overpowered. 
This was the moment to secure hin. So, while the first 
negro continued to huld the lance firm to the ground, and 
the other was helping me, I contrived to unloose my braces, 
and with them tied up the snake’s mouth. 

* The snake, now finding himself in an unpleasant 
situation, tried to better himself, and set resolutely to 
work, but we overpowered him. We contrived to make 
him twist himself round the shaft of the lance, and then 
prepared to convey him out of the forest. I stood at his 
head, and held it firm under my arm, one negro sup- 
ported the belly, and the other the tail. In this order we 
began to move slowly towards home, and reached it after 
resting ten times; for the snake was too heavy for us to 
support him without stopping to recruit our strength. 
As we proceeded onwards with him, he fought hard for 
freedom, but it was all in vain. The day was now too far 
spent to think of dissecting him. Had I killed him, a 
partial putrefaction would have taken place before morn- 
ing. I had brought with me up into the forest a stron 
bag, large enough to contain any animal that I shoul 
want to dissect. | considered this the best mode of keep- 
ing live wild animals when I was pressed for daylight; 
for the bag yielding in every direction to their efforts. 
ithey woald have nothing solid or fixed to work on, ard 
thus would be prevented from making a hole through it. 
I say fixed, for after the mouth of the bag was closed, the 
bag itself was not fastened or tied toany thing, but moved 
about wherever the animal inside caused it to roll, After 
securing afresh the mouth of the Coulacznara, so that he 
could not open it, he was forced into this bag, and left to 
his fate till morning. 

** T cannot say he allowed me to have a quiet night. 
My hammock was in the loft just above him, and the floor 
betwixt us half gone to decay, so that in parts of it no 
boards intervened hetwixt his ae room and mine. 
He was very restless and fretful; and had Medusa been 
my wife, there could not have been more continued and 
disagreeable hissing in the bedchamber that night. At 
daybreak, I sent to borrow ten of the negroes who were 
cutting wood at a distance; I could have done with half 
that number, but judged it most prucent to have a good 
force, in case he should try to escape from the house when 
we opened the bag. However, nothing serious occurred. 
** We untied the mouth of the bag, kept him down by 
main force, and then I cut his throat. He bied like an ox. 
By six o'clock in the same evening he was completely 
dissected. On examining his teeth, J observed that they 
were all bent like tenter-hooks, pining down his throat, 
and not so large or strong as I expected to find them ; 
but they are exactly suited to what they are intended 
by nature to perform. The snake does not masticate his 
food, and thus the only service his teeth have to perform is 
to seize his prey, and hold it till he swailows it whole.” 





** We went slowly on in silence, without moving our 
arms or heads, in order to prevent all alarm as much as 
possible, lest the snake should glide off, or attack us in 
self-defence. I carried the lance perpendicularly before 
me, with the point about a fout from the ground. The 
snake had not moved; and on getting up to him, I-struck 
him with the lance on the near side, just behind the neck, 
and pinned him to the ground. That moment, the negro 
next to me seized the lance and held it firm in its place, 
while I dashed head foremost into the den to grappie with 
the snake, and tu get hold of his tail before he could do 
any mischief. 

** On pinning him to the ground with the lance, he gave 
a tremendous luud hiss, ar d the little dog ran away howl. 
ing as he went. We had a sharp fray in the den, the 
rotten sticks flying on all sides, and each party struggling 
for superiority. 1 called out to the second negro to throw 
himself upon me,.as [ found I was not heavy enough. 
He did so, and the additional weight was of great service. 


























Odd Proclamation for holding a Fair among the Scotch. 
—0 Yes! and that’se’e time; O yes! and that’s twa times; 
O yes! and that’s theird and last time. All manner of pear- 
son or pearsons, whosoever, let ’em draw near, and I shall 
let em kenn, that there is a fair to be held at the muckle 
town of Langholm, for the space of aught days, wherein 
if any hustrin, custrin, land-lopper, dub-skouper, or gang 
the gate-swinger, shall breed any hurdam, durdam, rab- 
bl t, brabbi t, or squabblement, he shall have 
his lugs tacked to the muckle throne with a nail of a twa 
a penny, until he down on his hobshanks, and up with his 
muckle doups, and pray to Hea’en neen times. 
bless the King, and thrice the muckle Laird of Relton, 
paying a groat to me, Jemmy Fetguson, Bailey of the 
aforesaid Manor.——So you heard my proclamation, and 
I'll gang heam to my dinner. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


























Correspondence. 


ANECDOTES. 
— 
TO THE KDITOR. 
S1n,—The inclosed ** reminiscences” of a stay at Na+ 
ples, &c. in 1804 6, are extracted froin a letter, written in 
1816, in the hope of interesting your readers, by 

A SUBSCRIBER AND WELLWISHER. 
% Among the persons that interested me most, was H. 
¥. who has been British minister at b&if the courts in 
Europe, and now fills a high and lucrative situation in the 
Vest Indies. Never have I found a man so gifted by 
nature. To the most robust constitution, and the sound- 
est sense, were joined the most elegant person and the 
liveliest wit.***Playing with him. one day at whist, he 
lest several rubbers. * Gentlemen,’ said he, with ‘his 
usual pleasantry, ‘you will foree me to have recourse to 
my talisman, and that is, I take out my sruffbox, I 
kaock upon it three times with becoming solemnity, I 
take a pinch of snuff, and TI say, *God bless the King, 
and the devil take Buendparte.’ By some accident, 
this came to the knowledge of that morose brutal fellow 
Alquier, the French minister, who gave in a memorial 
tothe Court, accusing E. of being concerned in a plot to 
poison or assassinate his master. The Court protested 
against the indecency of this, but as Alquier insisted upon 
it, the memorial was handed over té Mr. E. His an- 
ewer was characteristic. Literally translated it runs as 
follows:—* I give my word of honour, that there. is not 
the most distant round for th‘s accusation, the more so, 
wu it is contrary to my principles to wish to see a man fall 
by an assassin, whodeserves death by the hands of justice.’ 
I need not add that Alquier took good care not to irritate 

him afterwards. 2 ° s 
** Another of my acquaintances was the celebrated 
Madame de Stal. As cannot fail to be the case with a 
person who talks so incessantly, I soon fancied myself 
capable of appreciating her qualifications; and, perhaps, 
it was owing to this, that I read her works with less 
pleasure than I otherwise should have done. But I had 
sometimes good reasons tur this. One day she told me 
that the object of her travels was to publish such an ac- 
count of difforent countries as had never appeared before. 
* For this reason,’ said she, *I have with me Schlegel 
(the celebrated translator of Shakspeare) and Sismonde 
Sismondi (one of the mast learned and profound historians 
of the age.) I 4added she) having lived much among 
men, imagine myself capable of describing their characters 
and manners. {chlegel has the department of the arts, 
and Sjsmondi of the history and literature of che countries 
we visit.” You may judge from this how high my ex- 
pectations were raised, and how greatly they were disap- 

punted by tie appearance of Corinna.” 








LANDLORD AND TENANT. 
a - 
TO TUE EDITOR. 

812,—In the number of your well conducted paper of 
November 23, 1824, I observed a letter from FV. on the 
subject of landlord and tenant, in which the inconvenience 
to both parties is very distinctly pointed out; and, while 
resident in Liyerpool, my native place, I, as a proprietor 
ot houses, severely felt it. During my residence in Scotland 
for die last ten months, I have had frequent opportunities 
of conversing with persons well informed on the subject, 
and if Mr. WV. has not had an answer, I, with great de- 
ference, beg leave to offer my mite for his information on 
the subject. In Scotland, if a tenant take a house from 
Whitsunday, which is the usual term hereasto houses, to the 
aarie term next year, cither party is free, upon giving no- 
tice to the other forty days previous to the 15th of May, 


name. This, I can with confidence say, is the law, and 
the uniform practice of this country, and I certainly do 
think very highly of it, as not imposing a hardship on 
either party, but, on the contrary, very beneficial to both 
of them. I can also with truth say, that a tenant, for 
One year, cannot vacate the possession, and put ine eub- 
tenant, unless with consent of the proprietor, who can 
compel his immediate tenant to bring back to the pos- 
session his household. furniture, and. other effects, there to 
remain till the stipulated rent is paid, or good security is 
found for payment; and-even fewed payment or security 
does not authorize him to introduce a tenant, that is, a 
sub-tenant, unless the landlord consents: so strict is the 
law here, as to the landlord’s delectus personal, that he is 


preference to any other person, and is not bound to permit 
any other than the person thus selected to possess the sub- 
ject. 

So very favourable is the law of Scotland to the security 
of landlords for their rent, that even invecta et iHata are 
subject to his payment; he can, by what they call here 
his right of hypothesis, a process at once summury, an(l 
attended with little expense, detain whatever is on the 
premises, in security of his rent. This, however, I con- 
ceive rather hard in some cases. For instance, I take fur- 
nished lodgings, and there are some additional articles 
which I purchase for my own accommodation ; these, 
though my own property, can be attached by the landlord 
for his rent for the whole year, although I may have pai«l’ 
the rent for my lodgings to the person from whom I took 
thew. Ido not know whether that can be done in Eng- 
land, but i: positively is'the practice in Scotland. 

Iam, yours, &c. JACOBUS. 

Edinburgh, December 10, 1825. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
a 

Sir,—Being asked by a young lady, the other day, tc 
reason of Britannia being upon the halfpence, I explained 
to her, and composed the inclosed in part. Probably you 
may find:roum for it among the miscellanies of the Kalci- 
dosvope, tor 1 believe it not to he generally known. 
Dec. 20, 1825. Yours, &c. VERAX. 
‘Yo Charles the Second’s partiality for his graceful and 
accomplished cousin, Frances Stuart, we owe the elegant 
representation of Britannia.on the copper coin: he ad- 
mired, and almost even idolized this celebrated beauty, 
but could not seduce her, as he was base enough to essay ; 
though he aséailed her with compliments which he con- 
sidered were likely to succeed ; and it wus from one of the 
medals struck to perpetuate his admiration of her delicate 
symmetry that Britannia was stamped in the form she 
still bears upon our halfpence and farthings. 











Literary Trifling. 


(Continued from our last.) 
—— 
TO THR KDITOR 
Srr,—Like most scribblers, in their opinions of their 
own productions, I fancy the following is correet, though 
@ grammatical friend of mine thinks I am mistaken; 
however, I will not give up my own opinion yet, and I 
shall take the reception it may meet from you asthe crite- 
rion of its merits,—Respectfully, ee P.O. 
2 3 4 §& 





7 8 

It is certain that that that that that that that that gentle- 
man alludes to follows, is properly applied. 
Ist That—A conjunction. 
2d That—A demonstrative pronoun, relating to 3d that. 
3d That—A substantive in the objective case, being the 
object of the verb follows, and antecedent to the 4th that. 
a That—A relative pronoun, having for its antecedent 

that. . 
— That—A demonstrative pronoun, relating to 6th 
that. 
6th That—A substantive, nominative case, to the verb 





aubsequent to his entry to the possession ; and if neither 
party give such notice, they are both bound for another 
year. If the regular notice is given, the ejectment fol- 


Jews, and is attended with an expense scarce worth a man, 


JSoliows, and antecedent to 7th that. 


Th That—A relative pronoun. 
Sth ‘That—A demonetrative pronoun, relating to gentle-. 


presumed to have set his house or land to the tenant, in , 






THE * LADIES’ CHANITY” BALL. 

| There is not, perhaps, any one of our public charitig 
more deserving of approbation aud support than that which 
is immediately patronized by our fair townswomen,— 
whose. object it isto relieve und assist poor married {e. 
mules durmg the trying period of accouchement. §&% 
| general, indeed, is the admission of the great utility of 
such institutions in populous towns, that it is matter of 
, Surprise that an appropriate building for the exclusive 
) Fairpose has not already been erected ir. Liverpool, on the 
| plan’ of those in London and-in Dublin, both of which 
| are an. honour to their founders and s rtets. Our 
Ladies’. Charity, perhaps, deserves even a higher 
xium, inasmuch as it is in a great measure supported | 
the exertions, the handywork, and the pecuniary offeri 
of individuals who court no publicity beyond that of 
facts which may induce a sympathising public to ertable 
them to extend the sphere of fheir usefulness. M 
hundreds, annually, of needy but deserving females, are, 
through them, supplied, in the hour of pain and peril, 
with such attendance and necessaries as occasion. requires; 
and which, though of no great cost in individual cases, are 
frequently beyond the reach of the wives of industri 
but poor labourers, and of others, reduced in the world 
misfortune, or the loss of natural protectors. This. sea 
sonable relief is carried to the dwellings of deserving-ob. 
jects, and is administered with that kindness and delicacy. 
which renders it gratefully acceptable even to those who 
maintain an honest pride in their afflictions. Nor can 
it be doubted ‘that this charity has frequently averted 
disease, and disappointed death of bis prey. That the 
funds are rem with the utmost economy and effect, 
will at once be perceived by a reference to the 
detailing the number of cases annually relieved, pe 5 
the list of the bighly respectable ladies who form the con. 
mittee of management. Their excellent endeavours will, 
we singerely hope, be substantially assisted by the proceeds 
of the Annual Ball, for the bencfit of the charity, which 
will take piace on Thursday evening next, under the most 
distinguished patronage, at the elegant suit of rooms in the 
Town-ball. Surely, if a refined entert.inment, in which 
the whole of the respectable community may mingle in 
joyous harmony, be desirable, it is donbly so when ix 
pleasures are enhanced by the delightful reflection, that, 
in partuking of them, we are doing a work of charity and 
benevolence. ; 







































































































On the 2d of January, 1826, will be published, by Messrs 
NIGHT and Lacey, Paternoster-row, 

The CO.OPERATIVE MAGAZINE3 or, The! 
MONTHLY HERALD of the new system of social ar. 
rangements, founded on mutual co-operation and equal dit 
tribution. Open to the Ad tes of every Sy of ‘Pall. 
tical Reonomy.’ ‘ 

__ Tobe sold, also, at the Office of the London Co-operative 
Society, 36, Red Lion-square (removed from 18, Pickett 
street) and by all Buoksellers.—Price Sixpence. ‘ 


; —————_—_—__ _.-.-_] 
Toa CoarresponYents. 


In preparation for early publication :—The lines of Aaony 
mous, ‘* Yes, yes,” &c.—Af‘Q.’s enumeration of Celtic Sur 
names—The verses of Amator—Simile, and others ulready 
acknowledged. 

W. L. is respectfully informed, that the verses he (or she) 
alludes to were given to our printer for the purpose of-early 
insertion, aud have been mislaid. We skal), in. all pro 
bability. meet with tyem in time for the next Kaleidoscope 

Tue CLaseics.—We are obliged to defer the letter of. Patlome 
thes until next week. 

Erupite AnD CLassicat Cairicism:—The learned dissertation 
of AMteromegas shall have # place in the next Kaletduscope— 
In the meantime, we wish vur correspondent would favour 
us with the air of “ Four-and-twenty Blackbirds bak’d in 
a Pie,” in order that we might accompany the critique with 
the music to which it was originally associated by. some 
inspired musician worthy of the puet, “ Par nobile fratrug- 
By the hye, did Aficromegas ever meet with a critical mor 
ceau, written by the humorous Grose, the antiquarian? ‘If 
not, we advise him to take a peep at it, as it is Just in bie 
way. If we recollect aright, it may be found in a little 
ee ee by Grose, entitled the Qito, in whieh 
our correspondent will find a capital critique apon the g 
thetic itt ballad— ” 4 - ‘ r 

** A carrion crow sat on an oak, 
And he spied a tailor eutting n cloak.”: ’ 

We have also received the commmuniation of 4.37: 7 B=a 
—An Inhabitant of Chester. ‘ 


An article from the Phantasmagoria is In preparation. 























Printed,:.published, and sold,,:RvERY TURSDA 
E. Satu & Co. 75, Lord-street, inoe 7 
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